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« 

The death of Mrs. Booth, wife of Edwin Booth 

has touched many hearts with grief. Thos. W. 

Parsons, Esq., of this city has written the following 
beautiful lines : 


What shall we do now, Mary being dead, 
Or say or write, that shall express the half ? 
What can we do, but pillow that fair head, 
And let the Spring-time write her epitaph. 


As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 

Wind flower, and columbine, and maiden’s tear ; 
Each letter of that pretty alphabet, 

That spells in flowers the pageant of the year. 


She was a maiden for a man to love; 
She was a woman for a husband’s life ; 
One that had learned to value far above 
The name of Love, the sacred name of Wife. 


Her little life-dream rounded so with sleep, 
Had all there is of life—except gray hairs, 
Hope—love—trast—passion and devotion deep— 
And that mysterious tie a Mother bears. 


She hath fulfilled her promise and hath past; 
Set her down gently at the iron door ! 

Eyes look on that loved image for the last, 
Now cover it with earth—her earth no more. 


Winter. 


From the German. 
A blue and gold-bespangled tent 
Is spread by heaven o’er all the earth, 
The glancing stars are full of mirth, 
In beauty is the winter seat. 


But ah ! ’tis lonesome in the fields ! 
No bird its plumage gaily waves, 
The groves are silent as the graves, 

Crisp snow a crackling music yields. 


My heart hath donned black winter’s dress ; 
The faintly twinkling winter star 
Imparts no warmth: so cold and chaste ! 

But better times now onward press ; 

A vernal morn dawns from afar, 
And angels tread the desert waste ! 





Transiated for this Journal, 


Weber's “Oberon”—Its First Representa- 
tion at the Theatre Lyrique in Paris 
(1857). 

From the French of Hector Bertioz. 

(Concluded from page 386.) 

It would cost far too much writing to make a 
worthy analysis of the score of Oberon, to exam- 
ine the questions of style which this work has 
raised, to explain the processes employed by the 
author and to find the cause of the transport 
into which this music plunges hearers who are 
strangers to all notion, if not to all feeling, of 
the art of sounds. 

Oberon is the pendant to the Freyschiitz. 
The one belongs to the sombre, violent, diaboli- 
cal fantastic element ; the other to the domain 
of smiling, gracious and enchanting fairies. In 
Oberon the supernatural is found so skilfully 
combined with the real world, that one knows 
not precisely where the one leaves off and the 





other begins; the passion and the sentiment ex- 
press themselves in a language and with accents, 
which it seems as if one never had heard be- 
fore. 

This music is essentially melodious, but in a 
different manner from that of the greatest melo- 
dists. The melody exhales from voices and 
instruments like a subtle perfume, which one in- 
hales with delight, without being able to deter- 
mine its character at first. A phrase, whose 
commencement he has not heard, is already mis- 
tress of the hearer at the precise moment when 
he remarks it: another, which he has not seen 
vanish, preoccupies him still for some time after 
he has ceased to hear it. What makes its prin- 
cipal charm, is grace; a grace that is exquisite 
and somewhat strange. One might say of 
Weber’s inspiration in Oberon, what Laertes 
says of his sister Ophelia : 


Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness. 


Hell, however, does not figure here; more- 
over, under Weber’s hands, it never assumed 
graceful forms, but forms fearful and appalling on 
the contrary. 

The harmonic tissues of Weber have a color- 
ing not found in any other master, and which 
reflects itself more than one thinks upon the 
melody. Their effect is due sometimes to the 
alteration of a few notes of the chord; some- 
times to unusual inversions ; sometimes even to 
the suppression of certain tones commonly sup- 
posed indispensable. Such, for example, is the 
final chord of the piece of the sea nymphs, where 
the tonic is suppressed, and in which, although 
the piece is in E, the author lets us hear only 
the G sharp and B. Hence the vagueness of 
the ending, and the reverie into which it plunges 
the hearer. 

Almost as much may be said of his modula- 
tions; strange as they are, they are always con- 
ducted with a great art, with nothing hard, no 
shock, in a manner almost always unexpected, so 
as to concur in the expression of a sentiment, and 
not to cause the ear a puerile surprise. 

Weber admits absolute liberty of rhythmical 
forms. Noone ever so completely emancipated 
himself from the tyranny of what is called /a 
carrure (the square form), the exclusive use of 
which, limited to agglomerations of equal num- 
bers, contributes so cruelly to the production, 
not only of monotony, but even of platitude. 
In the Freyschiitz he had already given numer- 
ous examples of a new phraseology. Among 
these examples, the French musicians, the squar- 
est melodists after the Italians, were quite sur- 
prised into applauding the drinking song of Cas- 
par, which is composed, in its first half, of a 
succession of phrases of three measures, and, in 
its second half, of a succession of phrases of 
four. In Oberon we find various passages where 
the melodic tissue is made up of rhythms of five 
measures. In general, each phrase of five or 
three measures has its pendant, which constitutes 





the symmetry, producing the even number, so 
dear to common musicians, in spite of the proverb : 
Numero Deus impare gaudet. But Weber does 
not believe himself obliged to establish this sym- 
metry at any cost and everywhere ; very fre- 
quently his uneven phrase has no pendant. I 
will appeal to men of letters, whether Fontaine 
has used an excellent form in adding a little 
isolated verse of two feet at the end of one of 
his fables: 
Mais qu’en sort-il souvent ? 
Du vent. 

Their affirmative reply, I do not doubt, ex- 
plains and justifies the analagous proceeding intro- 
duced in music by many musicians, among whom 
we must cite, with Weber, Gluck and Beet- 
hoven. It seems to us as absurd to wish to con- 
struct all music on a rhythm of four measures, as 
it would be to admit only one kind of verse in 
poetry. If, instead of saying so finely : 

Mais qu’en sort-il souvent ? 

Du vent. 

the fabulist had written : 

Mais qu’en sort-il souvent ? 

Ii n’en sort que du vent. 
he would have terminated his fable with an intol- 
erable platitude. The analogy of this example 
with the musical question which now occupies us, 
js striking. Nothing but the obstinacy of rou- 
tine can fail to recognize it, or can deny its con- 
sequences. 

Now if it seems evident to us that music 
cannot and ought not blindly to conform to the 
usage of certain schools, which wish to preserve 
the squarest of carrures in everything; if we 
find in this obstinate adherence to a prejudice 
the cause of the insipidity, the looseness of style, 
the exasperating vulgarism of a multitude of 
productions of all times and countries, we none 
the less recognize that there are offensive irregu- 
larities of this kind, and that they must be care- 
fully avoided. Gluck (especially in his Iphigenia 
in Aulis) has committed many such, we must con- 
fess, which wound the sense of rhythmical har- 
mony. Weber is not exempt from them; we 
even find an example much to be regretted in 
one of the most delicious morceaux of Oberon, in 
the song of the Naiads, of which I spoke just 
now. After the first grand vocal phrase, com- 
posed of four times four measures, the author has 
wished to give the voices a brief repose. This 
silence is filled up by the orchestra. Thinking, 
no doubt, that the ear would take no account of 
the instrumental fragment, he then resumes his 
vocal strain, in square rhythm, as if the measure 
of orchestra did not exist. But, in our opinion, 
he was deceived. The ear suffers from this addi- 
tion of a measure in themelady ; one is perfectly 
sensible that the oscillating movement has been 
broken, that the phrase has lost the balanced 
regularity which gives itso much charm. Re- 
turning to my comparison of melody with versifi- 
cation, I will further say that, in this case, the 
defect is as evident as it would be in a strophe of 
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verses of ten feet, of which one alone should have 
eleven. 

Of Weber’s instrumentation I will only say, 
that its richness, variety and novelty are admira- 
ble. Distinction still is its dominant quality ; 
never any means which good taste re proves, no 
brutalities, no nonsense. Over all a charming 
coloring; a sonority bright but harmonious; a 
subdued force; and a profound knowledge of 
the nature of each instrument, of its different 
characters, its sympathies or antipathies with the 
other members of the orchestral family; every- 
where in short the most intimate relations are 
preserved between the stage and the orchestra; 
nowhere an effect without an end, an accent with- 
out a motive. 

Weber is reproached with his manner of 
writing for the voices; unfortunately the reproach 
is not without foundation. Frequently he im- 
poses upon them successions of an extreme difli- 
culty, such as would scarcely suit any instrument 
but the piano. But this defect, which does not 
extend so far as some would have it. ceases to be 
a defect when the strangeness of the vocal de- 
sign has its motive in a dramatic intention. Then 
on the contrary it becomes a quality; the author 
in this case is blamable only in the eyes of sing- 
ers, who are obliged to take pains and give 
themselves to studies which common-place music 
does not impose upon them. 

Such are several truly diabolical passages in 
the rdle of Caspar in Der Freyschiitz: passages 
which, to my mind, are evident traits of 
genius. 

Among the twenty pieces, which compose the 
score of Oberon, I do not see a single weak one. In- 
vention, inspiration, knowledge, good sense shine 
in all: and it is almost with regret that we cite 
in preference to other pieces the mysterious and 
sweet chorus of the introduction, sung by the 
genii around the bed of flowers on which Oberon 
is sleeping; —the chivalrous air of Iluon, in 
which is found a ravishing phrase already pre- 
sented the middle of the overture ;— the 
marvellous noctural march of the guards of the 


in 
seraglio, which terminates the first act; the 


energetic chorus, so rudely characterized: 
“ Gloire au chef des croyants !” —the prayer of 
Tluon, accompanied only by the altos, violoncel- 
los and double 
Rezia on the shore of the Ocean; the song of 


the Nymphs, now confided to Puck alone in the 


basses ;— the dramatic scene of 


new version of the book (wrongly, as I think ; it 
ought to be sung in the back part of the stage, 
on one of the back tiers representing the sea, by 
several choice voices in unison, and with exceed- 
ing sweetness) ; the dancing chorus of spirits 
closing the second act; the gracefully gay air of 
Fatima ;—the following duet, with its obstinate 
orchestral trait returning at irregular intervals; 
the trio, so harmonious, so admirably modulated, 
accompanied pianissimo by the brass instru- 
ments ; and finally the chorus of seduction, a 
unique piece in its kind. Never had melody 
such smiles, or rhythm more irresistible caresses. 
The chevalier Huon ought to be a prodigy of 
virtue to escape the blandishments of women 
singing such melodies. 

The audience demanded the repetition of four 


pieces and the overture; the crowd, which for 
three hours had drunk in this music, of so new a 
flavor, with delight, went off ina state of verita- 
ble intoxication. It isa success, I repeat it, a 
noble and a great success. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF 





MUSIC. 





The tenor Michot has a fine voice, of a rich 
and sympathetic timbre, which study will soon 
render supple. He is recalled every evening. . . 
Mme. Rossi-Caccia, after long absence from the 
stage, has reappeared there in the difficult role 
of Rezia,which she sings with talent. Mlle. 
Girard is an excellent Fatima; could she only 
correct that trembling of the voice! Mlle. 
Borghese sings and plays well the part of the 
hobgoblin Puck ; only she is too large*; but 
what remedy for that? ... Grillon acquits 
himself very well in the part of Cherasmin, and 
Fromant in that of Oberon. As to the eunuch 
Girardot, he excites hilarity by his costume, his 
poses, his strange voice and his mots. 

Desirous of reproducing Weber's 
on no mean scale, M. Carvalho has added ten 
stringed instruments to the orchestra (having to 
take so many seats away from the public for 
them), and has enriched the chorus of genii by 


masterpiece 


twelve female voices. The mise-en-scene is ex- 


tremely careful ; the effect of the apotheosis of 
Titania and Oberon is one of the most poetic. 


* What will be said then of Alboni, who is talked of for the 
same part in London !—Ep. 


Beethoven's Symphony in A. 

This Symphony was written in 1813, when 
Beethoven was in the zenith of his power, and 
contains within itself distinctive marks of his 
transcendent genius in almost every feature that 
can give sublimity and beauty to instrumental 
music. 

It opens with an introduction of great gran- 
deur, in which the melody, the modulation, and 
the orchestral features successively dispute the 
interest with each other. It commences with one 
of those effects of instrumentation of which 
Beethoven is incontestably the creator; the full 
orchestra strikes a strong and sharp chord, leav- 
ing suspended, during the silence which succeeds, 
a single hautboy that has entered unperceiv- 
ed in the preceding crash, and which goes on to 
develop a sustained melody. 

It is impossible to conceive a commencement 
more original.  Repetitions of the sharp chords 
ensue again and again; after each of which, the 
legato theme grows, by added parts, till it attains 
a full harmony, when it gives place to’ a new 
feature, namely: a series of staccato scale pas- 
sages, for the stringed band, accompanied or in- 
terspersed with fragments of the melody first 
heard. 

The Allegro has a rhythm strongly marked, 
which, passing afterwards into the harmony, is 
reproduced under a multitude of aspects, scarcely 
ceasing its measured march until the end—a de- 
termined employment of rhythmical form which 
has never been attempted on such an extensive 
scale elsewhere; although in minor pieces—as, 
for example, in Schubert’s songs—the idea fre- 
quently appears. This Allegro, of which the ex- 
tensive developments run constantly upon the 
same idea, is treated with such incredible skill— 
the changes of key are so frequent and so inge- 
nious—the harmonic and other technical features 
so novel and often so bold—that the movement 
finishes before the attention and lively emotion 
which it excites in the audience have all abated. 

The Symphony is peculiarly celebrated for its 
Andante. The principal cause of the profound 
sensations excited by this extraordinary move- 
ment lies also in the rhythm—a rhythm as simple 
as that of the Allegro, but of a form perfectly 
different. It consists merely of a dactyl followed 
by a spondee and repeated incessantly ; some- 
times in several parts, sometimes in one only; 
sometimes serving as an accompaniment, some- 
times concentrating the attention on itself, and 
sometimes forming the subject of a fugue. It 
appears first, after two bars of sustained harmony 
on the low strings of the violas, violoncellos, and 
double basses, nuanced by a piano and pianissimo, 
full of melancholy ; thence it passes to the second 





violins, while the violoncellos and violas sing a 
pathetic lamentation of an inexpressibly touch- 
ing character. 

The rhythmical phrase, ascending continually 
from one octave to another, arrives at the first 
violins, which pass it, by a crescendo, to the full 
force of the wind instruments of the orchestra, 
while the plaintive theme still accompanying at; 
but now given out with extreme energy, assumes 
the character of a convulsive, heart rending wail. 
To this succeeds an etherial melody, pure, sim- 
ple, sweet and resigned. 

The basses alone continue their inexorable 
rhythm under this melodious bow in the clouds ; 
it Is, to borrow a citation from the poet, 

“One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our woes.” 

It isnot improbable that this wonderful, pathetic 
movement may have been intended by Beethoven 
to portray his own feelings under the terrible 
calamity that afllicted him; the only part of this 
Symphony that its unfortunate composer ever 
heard, was the roll of the drums. 

The Trio is one of the most remarkable and 
original moreceaux which ever proceeded from 
Beethoven’s pen. At the close of the Scherzo, 
on a unison passage, an A, occurring quite na- 
turally. and without any appearance of design, 
is suddenly held by the whole band; transfixed, 
congealed, as it were, like the Sleeping Beauty : 
and is retained through the whole of the follow- 
ing movement. After four bars of the single 
note, a lovely melody creeps in, the time being 
considerably slackened to give the change more 
effect: this is repeated with a slight reinforce- 
ment, after which a second part is introdaced 
leading toa repetition of the first part fortissi- 
mo. 

Meanwhile the other parts make a crescendo 
by aseries of bold chords, and the original melo- 
dy bursts ont with the full band—the never eeas- 
ing A being now thrown with startling effect 
upon the trumpets and drums. This extaaordinary 
feature never fails to command the astonishment 
and delight of the audience. The theme of 
the Trio, simple as it is, furnishes the striking 
example of a melody whose character may be 
entirely changed by the manner in which it is 
taken. When first played, smoothly and softly, 
it is sweet, beautiful, pastoral ; when repeated by 
the full orchestra, it is grand, majestic, sublime. 

The Finale is not less rich than the preceding 
movements in novel features, in piquant modula- 
tions or in charming fancies. The commence- 
ment, a sharp chord, struck by the strings, an- 
swered instantaneously by the wind instruments, 
and followed by a dead pause, appears to be de- 
signed to call attention to the unusual form of the 
principal subject, commencing on the same 
chord. 

The rhythm here again is peculiar, consisting 
of an accentuation of the second beat of the bar, 
so frequent as to form the rule, instead of, as com- 
monly, the exception. 

The Finale abounds in points worthy the study 
of the musician. But the greatest marvel is the 
coda. After the fitst or preliminary cadence, a 
few chords prepare the way for a most elaborate 
working of the first phrase of the theme, repeat- 
ed many times and accompanied by combinations 
of the most striking originality. All the while 
the violins keep up an increasing reiteration of 
the subject in various keys, accompanied in cor- 
responding harmonies by the wind band, and 
gradually rising sempre piu forte on the grand 
pedal point. Half way through this point, the 
violins throw off impatiently the trammels of’ the 
figure that had so long bound them, and burst off 
into a series of the most brilliant passages; the 
bass still keep steady for some time to their E, 
but at last can no longer resist sharing in the 
jubilee of the rest of the orchestra; and the 
whole come to a conclusion with an overpower- 
ing eclat—an ending worthy of such a master- 
piece of genius, imagination, feeling and techni- 


cal skill. 





Musical Jurors’ Reports on the -Interna- 
J tional Exhibition. 


The publication of the Juror’s Reports on the past 
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Exhibition enables us to return to the Musical de- 
partment, on which (as was said some time ago) it 
was impossible for any one, nota juror, to pass any 
judgment worth offering. The Report could not 
have been confided to better hands than those of Mr. 
Pole, whose notes, though we do not agree in all of 
his opinions, add a value to the text, as_ the utteran- 
ces of a cultivated man who has thought out his 
subject for himself. 

There was no foreign Organ exhibited ; but in the 
manufacture of this magnificent instrument, England 
is found to have made a great stride since the year 
1851. Mr. Willis is commended for his new me- 
chanical inventions to relieve the player from the 
complications caused by his having to control five 
key-boards (why are they to be called claviers *) 
Mr. Walker gets honorable mention for the good 
quality of certain stops ; Messrs. Forster and An- 
drews, again, for their mechanical contrivances. On 
the plan of the vast organ at St.-Sulpice, just fin- 
ished by MM. Cavaillé-Coll, we may speak another 
day; that instrament having, under their hands, 
assumed a place of first importance. We cannot 
leave this subject of the Organ without a comment 
on Mr. Pole’s nate, in which he remonstrates against 
equal temperament in the tuning of the instrument; 
forgetting that whenever the organ is used in accom- 
paniment, the old system: of frightful impurity in 
certain keys makes a perfect execution of much cho- 
ral music impossible. Even for the composer of 
solos, it is hard to he debarred by discreet choice 
from many of the varieties of effect within his reach. 
Too much, we suspect, has been sacrificed in England 
(and in other branches of art beside instrument mak- 
ing} to richness of single tones. Fancy an_ orches- 
tra habitually out of tune in given keys, defended 
(on any ground) as preferable to that which com- 
manded every one with like certainty. 

Next, as to the Piano-forte. Tere the house of 
Broad-vood “bore away the bell’’—that of Erard 
having deen passed withont mention, if indeed it ex- 
hibited. The great English house seems to go on 
literally from strength to strength in the manufacture 
of pianos, and Mr. Pole annotates on the necessity 
of this (which involves increase of expense) caused 
hy the modern demands of the high pitch. — This is 
illogical ; seeing that orchestral pitch has not risen at 
the rate of the bean-stalk in the fairy tale, so as to 
render the addition of pound after pound of metal, 
season after season, an indispensable thing. Some 
American piano-fortes are praised for their ingenious 
contrivances. The only one which can be here men- 
tioned—minute specification of every reward and 
honor bestowed being obviously out of the question 
—is the Student’s pianoforte, of four octaves, price 
eight guineas ; produced by Mr. Chappell, at Mr. 
Hullah’s suzgestion. 

The advance made in the manufacture of the ITar- 
monium appears to be universal, the instrument hav- 
ing become not so much a fashion as a want. There 
is a New York Violin which appears to have excited 
some attention; another proof, hy the way, of 
American ingenuity in this branch of art, not to say 
manufacture. How strange would it be were the 
Cremona of the twentieth century to turn up in Cin- 
cinnati! Time, however, has something to say 
respecting the facture of violins which no contri- 
vance can altogether supply. ‘It is suspected, if not 
proved, that wood artificially seasoned, though yield- 
ing at first a semblance of the old ripe tone which a 
Stradivarius or Guarnerius instrament gives ont, is 
perishable accordingly. And this may be noted, by 
way of comment on the remark that many of the 
violins of 1862, which are generally “ greatly in ad- 
vance of those of 1851,” are wonderfully cheap, 
considering the fair qualily of the instruments. — For 
£14 a new violin can now be produced, “ which is a 
near approach to the old Cremona, worth twenty or 
thirty times that sum.” 
| Generally speaking, the manufacture of wind in- 
struments, whether of brass or wood, has also made 
an important stride forward during the last ten years. 
Besides all the manifold devices and contrivances of 
M. Sox, especial mention is due to a transposing 
Clarionet. Should this be found to work well with- 
out deterioration of the instrnment’s tone, the benefit 
of such invenrion will be great and real. New South 
Wales has sent a fine and beautifully made “ Nichol- 
son flute.’’ 

The above glances at an interesting Report give 
satisfactory warrant for the hope that the materials 
for the execution of Music are in progress of im- 
provement, though Science may have said her last 
word, and though Fantasy, if not absolutely dor- 
mant, is in an exhausted and languid plight.—JLond. 
Atheneum. 








Music at St. Peter's. 
From ‘Remiuiseences of Life in the Old World, by Kuausnes.” 
in the New Jerusalem Messenger. 

To one who has much religious sensitiveness or 
a taste at all fastidious, there are many features and 
occurrences in the choir of St. Peter’s that will dis- 
turb, if not at times quite disgust him. The vain, 
affected airs which two of the soprano singers who 
“ame under my notice seemed to delight in,—their 
cracked and wheezy voices reminding one strongly of 
certain unfortunate individuals of the female sex who 
ata certain period of life become blinded to their 
own wrinkles and the faded tones of their voices, and 
seem doomed to remain in blissful ignorance of what 
the whole world knows very well—that they are past 
their prime—would almost lead one to forget the 
music while he watched the pranks of these silly 
men. 

When they sing in duet, however, or with the 
chorus, their voices lose somewhat of their peculiar 
unpleasantness by blending with the others ; and the 
full, rich strains, accompanied by the great organ, 
fill the whole chapel with that delightful thrilling 
Presence,—surrounding us, lifting us, and penetrating 
us,—which we call music. 

The interludes on the organ are a desecration of 
the place and the service, consisting usually of the 
most frivolous operatic fantasies, or rapid dance 
music, turning the organ into a disagreeable, rattling, 
piping machine, and disturbing most intrusively the 
quiet and often elevated mood which the singing of 
the Psalm produces in the listener. In fact 1 was 
no friend of the organist of St. Peter’s. He had no 
taste, and played with little precision and power, be- 
sides being a sensual looking man, one who appeared 
to have little idea of the holiness of his office. 

I remember a little instance that illustrates at the 
same time a deficiency of judgment in the organist, 
and the wonderful training of the choir, which, al- 
though defective in some voices, performed the intri- 
eate chorus with great precision and studied discrim- 
ination of effect. The leader was exact and ener- 
getic—often lost his temper, like all musicians— 
music tending not to make the disposition bad, but 
on the contrary rendering the sensibilities finer and 
more liable to injury—and the whole choir perfectly 
under control of his baton. ‘The organist, however, 
was sometimes unruly. On the occasion I refer to, 
during a tender passage sung by a few voices in 
pianissimo, the organist had seen fit to delight his 
fancy with the loud, harsh hautboy stop, which near- 
lv drowned the subdued voices of the singers. The 
leader scowled and motioned, and made all manner 
of pantomimic signs to the organist between the reg- 
ular beats of his baton, but to no purpose. At 
length, out of all patience, he left his stand and 
rushed to the organ, himself thrusting in the offend- 
ing stop, and resumed his place and beat, while the 
singers continued the exquisite passage with undis- 
turbed accuracy of time. 

But notwithstanding these unpleasant features, one 
finds enough to enjoy in the rare musical feasts to 
lead him soon to forget the objectionable. It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that 1 remember those holy 
seasons, for they were nearly always such to me.— 
One cannot however appreciate the music unless he 
has a breviary in his hands, and follows the Latin 
text as the choir proceed with those passages of 
poetic splendor and Divine power and significance. 
How vividly do I remember the deep, rolling, thun- 
der tones of a strong bass voice, one of the finest 
and most admirably constructed that [ ever heard. 
I shall never forget how his music thrilled me, as in 
a most effective solo, he sung the thirteenth verse of 
the 91st Psalm—‘The young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou trample under feet.”” It was a voiced and 
living picture of the mighty writhing of the dragon, 
and the struggle of the lion, yet leading at last to the 
glorious triamph and peace of the ‘‘ secret place of 
the Most High.” Between the Psalms that the choir 
sung, some short oflice was gone through with by the 
priests, and the boys chanted in antiphon another 
Psalm ; and of all the music in the service none was 
more beautifully effective than the chanting in har- 
mony by the choir, without the organ, the Gloria, 
after the antiphonal plain-song was ended. It was 
the same simple Gregorian tone, but with the har- 
mony added, and sounded like a response from the 
skies to the harsh chant of the boys and orders. At 
length the last Amen is sung, the choristers retire 
from the gallery, the ‘“‘ Holy Eminence” is placed in 
walking order, and with candles and gleaming cruci- 
fixes the procession again moves, the little boys be- 
ing no doubt gladly relieved from their tedious sitting 
with no support at their backs, or sleepy little heads, 
which oceasionally during the service I had noticed 
drooping like a flower at night in a heavy slumber. 
The audience usually now retire, but the deacons sit 
still in their comfortable seats, and open their bre- 





viaries for their evening office. Two Cantori with 
stentorian voices open a great book which lies on the 
elaborately ornamented lecturn, whose pages pre- 
sent a confused mass of ancient red and black letters, 
and the large square notes of tones which have been 
handed down perhaps from the days of David the 
king, and which may have resounded through the 
great portals of the temple of Solomon. ‘They com- 
mence the hymn, and the music to which those two 
trumpet-toned voices, unaccompanied, sound forth the 
hurried Latin words, is entirely su? generis, some- 
thing half way between a chant and a melody, con- 
taining the strangest possible intervals, changes and 
measure. 

At length, after listening awhile to this singular 
song and the antiphony of the deacons, I too would 
leave my seat and wander forth into the great church, 
in which now the shades were deepening into dark- 
ness—where an impressive silence reigned broken 
only by the sound of footsteps near and far on the 
smooth marble, and the steady chant continuing 
withont cessation in the dim choir, like the solemn 
roar of billows ona strand. At the kneeling desks 
would be seen the dark forms of priest, monk, or 
some poor Roman, engaged in silent prayer. The 
hanging lamps glimmer with a bright warm light 
through the iron gates closing the entrance to the 
chapel of the “Santi Apostoli :” and far up the nave, 
beneath the great dark Baldichino, are seen the soft- 
ly beaming lights of that circle of golden lamps 
which surround the shrine of St. Peter, and burn 
night and day hefore the high altar. Perhaps one 
hears the rustling of robes and the sound of feet 
hurrying over the pavement, and from some shadowy 
recess of the church, sees a small procession, attend- 
ants bearing torches before a cardinal, who is recog- 
nized at once by his scarlet beretta, and a servant 
following and bearing his train Before the last ray 
of twilight fades, and leaves the great church to its 
undisturbed night, to its solitary guests, and the soft 
glimmers of its undying lamps, I wander around 
beneath the lofty arches of the aisles, visiting the 
Lions of Canova, and the kneeling Pope before the 
Shrine, and the four colossal Saints standing at the 
four angles beneath the dome, facing the High Altar ; 
and as I go down the nave towards the entrance, I 
eatch an indistinct view of the great pictures I espe- 
cially love—the St. Sebastian by Domenichino, and 
Baptism of Christ by Marratti. Then I pass under 
the heavily curtained portal, and in a moment the 
silence as well as the solemn sounds of the interior 
are closed in behind me, and walking across the 
vestibule, I stop in an ecstacy of admiration, surprise 
and wonder at the scene before me! The clouds 
that hover in fleecy piles here and there in the trans- 
parent blue have not lost their tinge of pink and 
gold which the sunset cast upon them, and, trembling 
in the mellow liquid depths of the Italian sky, the 
moon is risen and hangs over the distant domes and 
roofs of the city, while its pale light falls in unbroken 
masses on the piazza before me. Here and there a 
hurrying group of Romans, the solitary figure of a 
priest, and the lofty, mystic obelisk that rises in the 
centre, cast a shadow upon the pavement, while a 
silence reigns undisturbed, except by the soft sound 
of the silver-sprayed fountains, and the low, distant 
roar of the city. 


Music in New York. 
A Letter to the London Musical World. 

Although the present is otherwise one of the gay- 
est winters ever experienced in New York, there is a 
universal dearth of musical entertainment. Mr. 
Gran, who is the impresario of the New York opera 
at present, after giving a brief and successful season 
with Lorini, Guerrabella and others, announced a 
second season, during which many new operas were 
to be produced, while Miss Kellogg was to be the 
chief star of the company ; three performances were 
given, when the house was closed, owing—said the 
managerial bill—to the illness of Brignoli. 

This Brignoli is the enfant gaté of the American 
musical public. He came here in 1855 without re- 
putation, and sang for the first time in the Trovatore 
—the first night the opera was produced in this 
country. Steffanone, the prima donna now at St. 
Carlo— Vestvali, the contralio— and Amodio, a 
splendid baritone, who died of yellow fever in Ha- 
vana, a year or two ago — were also in the cast.— 
Brignoli made a great hit, and ever since that event- 
ful night has been our favorite tenor, his popularity 
not being eclipsed by even such singers as Mirate and 
Stigelli. Brignoli is only a singer. As to acting, 
he considers it quite beneath his notice, and even 
says that he is paid to sing and not to act. His 
walk is the most awkward ever seen on the stage, 
but his attitudes are good. His voice is delicious, 
with a clear, ringing, metallic tone, such as I have 
heard in no other singer; and to exquisite finish he 
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adds a felicity for making diminuendos which is some- 
thing marvellous. He will let off an explosive note, 
and then gradually diminish it till it dies away like 
a falling star. He gets abused for his lack of action, 
bat, after all, he always remains the popular tenor. 
Like every other singer in America, he is constantly 
on the verge of leaving for Europe to falfil. marvel- 
lous engagements in all the principal theatres-of the 
old world. 

Miss Kellogg, who is announced as engaged at 
Her Majesty's, is a young lady about twenty years 
old, who aims to be a lyric artist in the highest walks 
of tragic opera. Whether her _physieal forces are 
sufficient for the arduous task is Gubions. She is tall 
and slender, with a face reminding on¢ of Rachel’s, 
especially in such parts as Paolina in Donizetti's 
Martiri.” Charlotte Cushman discerns in Miss Kel- 
logg great histrionic ability, and, as to vocal finish 
and Culture, she is fully up to the requirements of the 
Ivric stage. Her best part is Gilda in Rigoletto. 
Brignoli’s best parts are in the same opera, and in 
the Trovatore and Martha. 

While writing about American singers let me 
speak of our baritone Amodio, a young man about 
twenty-two years old, and a brother of the dead 
Alessandro Amodio. Frederico, the living one, 
first appeared on the stage in this city four or five 
years ago, with a callow voice, and a frightened air 
and action. He went off to those preposterous places 
in Central America, Costa Rica, and the like. In 
those remote provinces he practised his art, and re- 
turned to New York to take the place of his late 
brother. He is gifted with a rich, musical voice, and 
acts with intelligence. 

Susini is our favorite bass. He first came here 
with Grisi and Mario, under Mr. Hackett’s engage- 
ment, went back to Europe, and again returned.— 
Here, he married Isabella Hinckley, a young Ameri- 
can singer, who had studied and sung abroad, and a 
few months ago, in the fresh opening of a promising 
career, the young wife died. — Susini has served in 
the Italian wars under Garibaldi, and is one of the 
most magnificent men ever seen on the stage. His 
best parts are Oroveso in Norma, and Bartolo in the 
Barbiere—parts entirely different, and showing his 
versatility. 

We have another tenor here, Maccaferri, who sings 
as if he were shot—tearing passion to tatters, and 
going to one extreme while Brignoli goes to the 
other. Yet in some noisy parts he is good. 

Our prima donnas include Kellogg, Guerrabella 
(who has succeeded very well here) and Lorini, who 
was born in New York, is the daughter of a come- 
dian named Whiting, was favorably noticed by 
Jenny Lind, went abroad for ten years, and comes 
back a stout, mature lady, with a liquid voice, and 
as purely an Italian in method and pronunciation as 
if she had been born and raised in Siena itself. — 
Our contralto is Morensi, a young American girl, 
who was formerly known as Miss Duckworth, but 
with her new calling took a new name. Her voice 
is a rich contralto, and she will in time take a high 
rank. D’Angri, a Greek lady married to Mr. Abella, 
an Italian music teacher, also sings sometimes in 
opera. She is like Alboni in voice, person, and exe- 
cution, and warbles Rossini’s music with as great 
facility. Yet with all these singers—with a fair or- 
chestra and chorus—we have no opera, and will have 
none, till Max Maretzek returns hither from Havana, 
with Medori, Charton, Mazzolini, and the rest of his 
troupe. He will open an academy of music early 
in March. 

A German opera company, composed of resident 
singers, with Mesdames Rotter and Johannsen as 
prima donnas, have given a successful season of some 
seventy nights at one of our minor theatres. Among 
the long list of operas they produced were two new 
to our public—Lortzing’s Wildschiittz and Kreutzer’s 
Nachtlager von Granada. Beethoven's Fidelio, with 
Johannsen’s Leonora, was the most popular as_ well 
as artistic success of the season. The company is 
now playing in Philadelphia. 

The New York Philharmonic Society has given 
several good concerts, though presenting little of 
special interest. The music of a new opera, The 
Corsican Bride, by Edward Mollenhauer, was lately 
sung at Irving Hall. The composer is one of a pair 
of brothers brought to this country years ago by 
Jullien. They played violin duets with astonishing 

recision. Both took up their residences here, and 
Sdward is now the director of music at the Winter 
Garden, one of our best theatres, while Frederick 
has been, unfortunately, afflicted with blindness, and 
is dependent upon the charity of his friends. A 
concert was given for his benefit at the German 
Opera-house last week. 

In the absence of musical matters, we have a dra- 
matic excitement in the debut, as Shylock, of a 
popular German actor, Bandmann by name, a young 








man who speaks English better than Fechter, and 


acts fully as well. 

The career of Adelina Patti is followed with in- 
terest by her many friends here. Her sister Carlotta, 
who has, of course, been also for a long time on the 
verge of going to Europe, sings’ equally well, and 
cannot fail to make a sensa wherever she coes as 
aconcert singer. Quiet-folks here‘eannot help con- 
trasting Adelina Patti, the pet of the Parisian Court 
and public, with the little dark-complexioned girl 
she was a few years ago, playing in the street near 
her home. ‘There are at least a dozen young ladies 
in this vicinity studying for the lyric stage, and he- 
fore long America will export prima donnas as well 
as grain. 

A little “contraband,” who ran away from his 
owner in Virginia and crossed over to the federal ranks 
is now in this city. He isa musical prodigy, play- 
ing the violin in a rude way, and whistling in two 
distinct notes at once—giving the melody, accom- 
panied by a dull humming bass. 

Two remarkable pianists are at present giving con- 
certs here. Willie Barnesmore Pape, a boy of about 
thirteen years, and a native of Mobile. His memory 
is most astonishing: he plays from memory over 
fifty of the most difficult and elaborate pieces of 
Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt, Beethoven, Weber, and 
other composers. He is not unlike Arthur Napoleon 
in style. Quite as remarkable a phenomenon is 
Teresa Carreno, a tiny little creature from Carraccas, 
Venezuela, who, thongh but eight years old, also 
plays Liszt’s and Thalberg’s music. The little crea- 
ture has given a number of successful concerts here. 
With this resumé of our most noted musical perform- 
ers, I close this letter. TROVATOR®# 

New York, Jan. 26, 1863. 





Plenty of Tenors. 


(To the Editor of the London Musical World.) 


Sir,—I said I conld name half a dozen tenors who 
should be novelties at Covent Garden. Here they 
are. Moreover, if Mr. Gye engages them and they 
turn out failures, I will pay their salaries for him. 
What can be fairer 2 

Toenumerate, then :— 

1. Sig. Calzolari. Malle. Patti, supported by this 
exquisite singer in La Figlia, would draw entire 
London. 

2. M. Barbot—to sing in Gounod’s Faust with 
Mad. Carvalho. 

3. M. Gueymard —always, however, wlthout Mrs. 
G. 

4. Herr Niemann.—when last I heard this tenor he 
was in superb voice, combining the sweetness that 
was once the characteristic of Mario with the ringing 
power of ‘Tamberlik. 

5. Sig. Mongini—who has improved much since 
he was last heard in this country. 

6. Mr. Sims Reeves (tremendons cheering from 
the whole body of readers of The Musical World).— 
Fancy the effect of Mdlle. Patti and Sims Reeves in 
the Sonnambula and Lucia. 

Obediently yours, 
Royal Exchange Building, Feb. 17. 


ANONYMOUS. 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Florence, Jan. 16, 1863. 


A commemorative tablet, of the kind so frequently 
used in the cities of Italy to mark the birthplace or 
the once dwelling of the illustrious dead whom the 
nation delights to honor, has recently been let into 
the fagade wall of one of the sternest and dreariest 
looking of the old palazzi of Florence, and marks it 
henceforward for all times as among the “ holy 
places ” of pilgrimage to be visited reverently by the 
yearly tribe of strangers, who set up their temporary 
rest in Florence. 7 

The house in question is the last in the Via 
Maggio on the right hand going from the river to- 
ward the Porta Romana. It is gray and grim, of 
the true old Florentine build, with deep projecting 
eaves and a cavernous dark portone or entrance door, 
showing an inner courtyard and an iron gate at the 
foot of the broad staircase. The front of the honse 
looks into a small piazzetta, sunny, irregular and 
cheerful enough. From this side of the building 
there is a view of one corner of the Pitti Palace, and 
of part of the area before it. On the other side of 
the house, which is turned toward an adjacent nar- 
row street, and faces a blank church wall, part of the 
first floor projects slightly over the basement story, 
as may often be seen here in the old palazz; and 
the projecting portion is supported on a row of small 
arches or machicolations, and forms a quaint stone 
balcony on which the principal sitting rooms of the 
house open. This sombre old mansion is the Casa 
Guidi,—a name for several years past as well known 


in England asin Florence, even to such as have 








never crossed the channel. One of the latest depart- 
ed from among the elect of England’s poets, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, has consecrated the name of 
the house she resided in for many years, by bestow- 
ing it npon a poem whieh contains some of her no- 
blest veins of thonght and most living pictares of 
vivid Southern life. 

It was, in very truth, from the queer old arch- 
supported side baleony mentioned above, that the 
authoress of the “ Casa Guidi Windows,” looking 
ont from the s'udious seclusion imposed upon her by 
year-long suffering, saw the great national festa of 
1847, when» ‘Tuscany, like all Italy, was trying to 
satisfy her yearnings after national independence by 
the vain promise of the dream that a reforming 
Pope and an Austrian Arehduke could be her pio- 
neers in the march of freedom. It was here that the 
English poetess watched the long procession of that 
‘feast of bonners” stream upward, to the Pitti 
Square, filling every thoroughfare with shouts and 
zivas and fluttering tricolor ; and while eatching up 
the confused utterances of the people’s aspiration 
and harmonizing them into the triumphant music of 
her song, her“prophetic foreboding of Grand-Ducal 
treachery and fyranny ahead struck in with a sad 
minor chord through the pauses of rejoicing. 

Mrs. Browning, as all know, was a staunch and 
life-long lover of Italy ; and the beantiful lind where 
she lived so long, and where her last breath was 
drawn, repaid with fervent gratitude the generous 
championship of her powerful pen, displayed at a 
time when hard words and taunts were the too fre- 
quent recognition of Ttaly’s earnest, though, in some 
respects, mistaken efforts towards self-deliverance. 

The Municipality of Florence has Jately testified 
the feelings of the nation for the memory of the 
great and good woman gone to her rest, by the me- 
morial tablet of white marble, the first, I believe, 
through the length and breadth of Ftaly, erected in 
honor of any but an Italian. It bears the following 
inscription, which is an unaffected as it is a true ex- 
pression of affectionate regret, respect and admira- 
tion : 

“Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who in her woman’s soul united the learning of a 
sage to the genins of a poet, and created by her song 
a golden Tink between Italy and England. To her 
Florence in gratitude erects this memorial.” 





La Scala, at Milan. 


Who has not heard of ‘La Scala,” the great Opera 
House of the world? Thongh it is said by some 
that the San Carlo at Naples vies with it m size and 
elegance, still the majority agree that “La Scala” 
bears away the palm; and it eertainly is a massive, 
grand and imposing strretare. The interior is ar- 
ranged in six tiers of boxes, besides the parquette.— 
The boxes are built like rooms, and are in rows di- 
rectly above one another. ‘The greater part of these 
are owned by private persons, it being thought one 
of the best of speculations to own a box at La Scala; 
and speaking of a man’s wealth or social standing, 
they say, “ Ha un paleo alla Scala,” for these 
boxes are very expensive, the very lowest price for 
one being ten thousand francs, ranging from this up 
to the most incredible prices, according to their situ- 
ation, and a person is expected to keep his style of 
living in every respect up to the standard of his box 
in the theatre. Itis to their box, or theatrical home, 
instead of their house, that a family will mvite a 
friend to call of an evening. They will ask you for 
instance, “Will yor call on us on such and such an 
evening ? Our box is such a namber,” and you are 
obliged to buy an extra entrance on such an occasion, 
even if you have a box of your own. This custom 
of visiting each other’s boxes makes the theatre 
seem very gay and lively, but also very noisy, and I 
do not at all admire it ; for often, while listening to 
some splendid music, you are disturbed by the hearty 
laugh or loud talking of some of these social parties, 
who quite forget for the moment where they are, un- 
til recalled to silence by the hisses of those whom 
they are disturbing. Most of these boxes are fur- 
nished with sofas, tables, mirrors and taffeta curtains, 
and lit by candles placed at each side of the mirror. 
Some are furnished with blinds as well as curtains, 
and when the lights are seen to burn dimly it is said 
the owner wishes to be alone, and none would then 
venture to disturb his solitude. Many persons who 
reside in the country or suburbs, keep their box as a 
chamber in town, and the proprietor of each box car- 
ries the key in his pocket, and when he does not choose 
to go to the opera, he sends his key to the theatre 
and lets out his box for the evening; and in this 
way, you see, a box at La Scala is quite a profitable 
property. Here are reading rooms, connected with 
the theatre, where they have newspapers and num- 












































Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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bers of very aristocratic attendants in the persons of 
fierce-looking gens d’armes, besides a very tall, im- 
portant looking personage, dressed in the costume of 
Louis 14th, hair powdered, bright colored coat, knee- 
breeches, and three cornered hat—bearing in his 
hand an enormous silver headed baton, which he 
constantly beats up and down with a most significant 
air, as if to say, I am quite conscious of the import- 
ance of my position as ‘‘Guarda Portoni della Scala” 
or Door Guard ; though of what particular use he 
may be we have as yet failed to discover. 

The theatre is enormous, but I do not find it as 
beautiful as many smaller ones I have seen. The 
boxes are massive, but wanting in the elegant air and 
grace which distinguish those of some smaller thea- 
tres. But the scenery is finer than I have seen else- 
where ; trees, the water, every object, in fact, looking 
so perfectly natural that you might imagine yourself 
on the very spot where the scene is laid. Suspended 
from the centre of the ceiling is a splendid chande- 
lier, composed of a thousand glass globes, of im- 
mense size, placed over the burners. Besides, be- 
tween all these glass globes, and depending from 
them are an endless number of glass prisms, most 
beautifully cut, and of such elaborate workmanshp 
that they are quite wonderful to behold; and the 
whole chandelier is so immense—so ponderous, that 
it makes one quite nervous to sit under it, The 
stage being so enormously large, makes the perspec- 
tive magnificent; indeed the whole Opera House is 
undeniably grand, but fails to impress one as being 
gemiithlich, as the Germans say. I know of no 
word in English that expresses what the German 
means by gemiithlich. It is not exactly pleasant, 
nor friendly, nor comfortable, but a combination of 
all these. The Swede calls it “treflight.” It is, at all 
events, a certain something which is wanting in the 
great La Scala. 





Tue Scurrror, Srory.—The many English 
admirers of the most thoughtful, and perhaps the 
most original of modern sculptors, will be glad to 
hear that Mr. Story’s chisel has not been idle lately. 
His chief finished work has been a statue of Judith. 
Its conception—a remarkable deviation from the 
common look of flushed exultation and vindictive 
triumph which Italian artists give—is that of an 
appeal to Heaven to vindicate the justice of the great 
deed done. There is no faltering of purpose in the 
gaze strained upward, no looseness in the grasp of 
the sword, but the consciousness of an untold sacri- 
fice, the sense of a gulf between the present and the 
past, the dilatation of a mind that is pleading with 
the invisible world, are unmistakably graven on brow 
and attitude. A smaller statue of Hero looking for 
Leander, torch in hand, is almost faultless in its re- 
presentation of anxious, doubtful search. The timid, 
beautiful girl, overmastered for the moment by one 
sentiment, will probably reappear in a hundred imi- 
tations, and become a household form. Mr. Story 
is at present engaged on a statue of Saul, the clay 
model of which has just been completed. Here 
there was no artistic tradition—like the Moses of 
Michel Angelo—to suggest or warn. The Jewish 
King is seated, but sits as if he might start up in a 
moment; his brows are bent as if in thought; his 
hands play with a sword ; his face working with the 
disquietude of the evil spirit within, or with the 
thought of royalty at stake, the deathless type of 
kings at feud with prophecy ; he is tyrant—Eastern 
tyrant perhaps—but over all heroic. 





Orcans 1x ITaty.—I remember six organs in St. 
Peter’s, and am not sure there are not more. There 
are two very large ones in what we very incorrectly 
call the choir, but which is known there by its proper 
designation of the Tribune; two in the choir, an 
immense chapel on the left hand of the nave as you 
enter ; one in the Chapel of the Sacrament, and one 
in the Sacristy ; those in the Tribune stand upon 
large platforms, on which also the singers, the con- 
ductor (Maestro di Capella), and some double-bass 
players are placed. The whole is moved on immense 
rollers according tothe number of the congregation 
or space intended to be occupied. The largest I 
could not get access to. The smaller, or rzpieno 
organ, had one row of keys, fourteen stops, among 
which were metal diapasons to a large scale, snd 
two octaves of pedals. In almost all large churches 
in Italy there are two organs, one on each side, which 
are played in duo concertante by two players. One 
perhaps will take the string band part of a composi- 
tion, whiie the other plays that of the wind band, 
and sometimes they will play duets on the solo stops. 
The effect is extremely fine, the most like that of an 
orchestra I ever heard and the organs among the 
best in Europe. They play with extraordinary fire 
and vigor, and at the same time with great breadth 
of style. The same man will play a fugue of Pales- 





trina’s, and immediately after the last favorite motivo 
of the opera equally well. However incongruous 
this may appear to Ourears, both are equally well 
done. Organists elsewhere either seem to have their 
fingers tied, or to scramble over the notet, as if play- 
ing on the pianoforte. The Italians are masters of 
the instrument in any style. 

In the large Jesuit church at Rome there are three 
organs : two, as before described ; and one over the 
entrance door, raised as high as possible; in fact, 
close to the ceiling. This third organ is mainly of 
large reed stops, resembling in fact trombones, and 
comes in at intervals in the performance with splen- 
did effect. 

The most I ever saw in any church combined to- 
gether, was at San Antonio at Padua. There are 
four large organs there, occupying the four sides of 
the main supports of the great central dome. On 
grand festivals they are played on in concert by the 
four best players that can be had. The tradition is, 
that St. Anthony of Padua was a great lover of 
musi¢, and an excellent organist himself. It is not 
improbable that, from the cireumstance that he is 
always depicted with a hog following him, the saying 
about “ pigs playing the organ” has arisen. 

It is however, a very curious fact, that while the 
Pone says mass no instrumental music whatever is 
permitted. In the Sistine Chapel there is no organ ; 
and at high papal masses at St. Peter’s no music 
accompanies the mass itself. 

? 
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New York, Marca 10.—Maretzex’s Havana 
troupe opened on Friday night with the Trovatore, 
which was repeated at the matinée on Saturday.— 
This was a little too much of a novelty for us! Last 
night we heard the new singers in J/ Ballo in Mas- 
chera, and found that Mr. Maretzek has brought to- 
gether a better company than we have heard here for 
some time. Meponrtr, the prima donna, possesses a 
rich and powerful soprano of extensive compass ; 
she is a fine executant, and an impassioned actress. 
Surzer, the contralto, although pleasing, scarcely 
possesses force enough to give effect to such monot- 
onous music as that which belongs to the part of 
Ulrica. Mme. Brignort made an agreeable page. 
Mazzouint, the new tenor, is a great acquisition ; 
his voice is beautiful, powerful, and he well under- 
stands how to use it. His pronunciation is distinct 
and clegant, his presence noble, his acting full of 
energy and fire. His fine singing and acting were 
enthusiastically received. Brviini, the new bari- 
tone, we did not hear last night, on account of in- 
disposition ; his part (Renato) was tolerably well 
filled by Signor Iprorrro. 

New York has lost its German opera ; so much the 
better for those who now enjoy the spirited exer- 
ertions of Cart AnscuutTz’s little company. Miss 
Ritcuines is singing in an abbreviation and adap- 
tation of Balfe’s ‘‘ Satanella,” at Niblo’s, and the 
audiences who frequent that theatre are supposed to 
rejoice in copious draughts of English opera. 

The last three weeks have been prolific in concerts. 
Mason and THomas’s fourth soirée, Mr. Noi1’s 
benefit concert, the third of the Liederkranz, and 
various others, that do not call for especial notice, be- 
sides two given by Cartotra Patt. It is said 
that Carlotta, fired by her younger sister’s European 
triumphs, is quite determined to pursue her career as 
operatic singer ; and, with that aim, will proceed to 
Paris after the approaching London season, with the 
intention of consulting the most distinguished of 
French surgeons, in order to remove her unfortu- 
nate lameness as far as possible. Verdi should write 
an opera for her, with La Vallitre as heroine—she 
would make one to the full as interesting as Vio- 
letta ! 

Messrs. Mason and Thomas’s last concert we en- 
joyed more than any of this season ; that we did not 
enjoy the others so well, was perhaps our own fault 
as much as that of the selection. The pieces given 
on this occasion were Mozart’s Quartet in F major, 
No. 8; Schubert’s Trio in B flat major, opus 99 ; 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in C major, No. 3, of opus 





59. The last movement of the Mozart Quartet 
(Allegro), sounds somewhat made, although only by 
comparison with its composer’s usually overflowing 
vein of melody, and creative power. The Schubert 
Trio is throughout a lovely lyric, presenting many 
sides of a mood, at once tender, melancholy and 
chivalrous, 

‘‘_ that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind,” 
very clearly. expressed in beautiful music, music 
that makes us forget momentarily, that we live in a 
land where poets and artists are accounted good for 
nothing idiots—for do not most of them go about 
with their eyes fixed on some impossible ideal in the 
clouds, when every sensible fellow knows, that to find 
the way to make money (the only reasonable aim in 
life), he must keep his looks perseveringly turned 
downwards ? The second movement of the Beet- 
hoven Quartet (Andante con moto quasi Allegretto) a 
pathetic song in the upper voices, accompanied by 
the dull pizzicato of the violoncello, reminded 
us of a country wake in Ireland, when, during 
the pauses of the “keen,” one woman sings the 
praises of the dead in a wild minor, interrupted now 
and then by short, low sobs from the others. Yet 
the whole movement seemed most to us an expres- 
sion of deep homesickness. The Finale (Allegro 
molto) is a spring storm —not araw March storm, 
certainly ! but sweet and strong. 

Carlotta Patti gives her last concert to-night. To- 
morrow “Ernani” at the Academy. The fourth 
Philharmonic concert next Saturday. 


Hes] 


New York, Marcu 10.—The country is not 
lost, nor in any very great danger of being lost, 
taking the patronage extended to the opera and other 
places of amusement as a criterion. The public 
pulse beats wonderfully regular, the public purse 
seems amazingly deep and full, and public confidence 
almost inexhaustible in these days of national ca- 
lamity and disaster. Verily we are a strange people. 
Europe would think so were she to see an army of 
soldiers half buried in mud onthe Rappahannock, 
and an army of men and women covered with dia- 
monds and precious stones crowding the gaily lighted 
anditorium of the opera and theatre ; with the public 
exchequer depleted, and ruin stamped on everything. 
History establishes a precedent for extravagance and 
gaicty in time of war and discord. They are co-ex- 
istent. A truce to moralizing. A season of opera, 
most tempting and enticing has just been inaugura- 
ted. 

Grav gave up the ship and struck his flag. ‘“In- 
disposition,” “ sore throat,” “ certificate of inabili- 
ty” were too much for him, and, as a last resort, he 
closed the doors of the Academy and went to Boston. 
His presence in your city, aud his success there, has 
already reached our ears. Grau made most brilliant 
promises which were but promises, without any ful- 
filment. A manager with an eye to pecuniary success 
alone, without any regard to the artistic portion, 
ought never to succeed, and it is well that Grau has 
been more fortunate in Boston than he was here. 

As I have mentioned, a new season of opera was 
inaugurated on Friday evening last by that most 
popular and successful of managers, Max 
Marerzek. A simple notice of four or five lines, 
published in one or two dailies, was the only an- 
nouncement of hiscoming. ‘ The Havana Opera 
Troupe will open the Academy of Music early in 
March.” It was all. No enormous puffing of 
artists ; no “ swinging ” of photographic. prints of 
Mme. This, and Mlle. That, no grand promises of 
managerial impossibilities, but a moderate, simple 
announcement of the fact that there would be a sea- 
son of opera in March. 
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Max is a man of experience, a musician and one 
who knows considerable of the world. He has had 
many a hard-fought battle with rival managers, and 
his last experience with us was at the Winter Gar- 
den, when with Fabbri and Stigelli he was contesting 
the ground with Ullmann’s forces at the Academy. 
Under his enterprising management, Za Juive, 7 
Masnadieri, and Nabuco were produced for the first 
time in New York. His record in the past is good ; 
for the fature we will wait and see, but there can be 
no question as to his ability and honesty of inten- 
tion.* The Havana troupe which Maretzek now 
marshals under his baton is as follows : 

Sopranos: Mme. Meport and Mile. Brrenort ; 
Contraltos: Mile. Surzer; Tenors: Sig. Mazzo- 
unt, Mrnetrr and Rusro; Baritone: Sig. Ber- 
LINt, Ippovite ; Basso: Sig. Bracut and MAFret ; 
and Cotietri, MuLier, and other Secondaries. 

The opening night was first announced for last 
Wednesday, but on account of the non-arrival of the 
baritone Signor Bellini from Havana and the diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaining a sufficient number to 
officiate in the chorus and orchestra, the occasion was 
deferred until Friday night. The opening night was 

Such an array of “ fair women and 
” such rows of exquisite toilet; such 


an ovation. 
brave men ; 
a galaxy of beauty, and snch a show of life and 
enthusiasm it has rarely been the good fortune of the 
oldest hahitué to witness. Max Maretzck, upon 
ascending the conductor's platform, was greeted with 
cheers and the loudest expression of satisfaction. 
Verdi’s “ Trovatore’’ was selected for the presenta- 
tation of the artists of the evening, all of whom 
were debutants ! Medori, Sulzer, Mazzolini and 
Bellini. Four names new to all, without anything 
but their merits by which to be elevated into renown 
or degraded into obscurity. 

Meport launched out with her first aria, and the 
house applauded to the very echo. A full, powerful, 
rich voice, almost beyond control for its richness ; 
a fine dramatic execution and a calm self-possession, 
and there stood the artiste by common consent. 
The sonnds had not died away before there was an 
enthusiastic recognition of the tenor Mazzouint. 
The success of the troupe was inevitable. The tenor 
alone would have saved it. The reports that have 
reached us of Mazzolini’s great popularity with the 
IIabanese were well founded. A tenore di robusto of 
the very first class, with a voice fresh, strong, flexible, 
under complete control, and added to all this a most 
clear and just conception of the dramatic beauties of 
the role, his reputation was made at the conclusion of 
his first romanza, and from that time on until the 
finale of the opera, Mazzolini’s efforts were greeted 
with hearty applause. 

The Azucena of Mile. SutzER was a careful ren- 
dition. A mezzo soprano of good quality and 
power; and withal a good actress. Signor Bevin 
was suffering from a very severe hoarseness resulting 
from the change of climate, and, although he made 
a great effort, he did not receive the hearty commen- 
dation so lavishly bestowed upon the other artists of 
the evening. He might, with very good cause, have 
* made his “indisposition ” a sufficient excuse for not 
appearing at all, for few would risk their artistic repu- 
ation under such disadvantages. Signor Bellini has 
great honors yet awaiting him and his success is a 
matter of no doubt. The opera was well given, was 
completely given. The arias: ‘Tu vedrai che amore” 
and ‘“‘ Amor, sublime amor,” have been usually omit- 
ted, but on this occasion, as on all future occasions 
we are promised it will be, the opera was given in all 
its original force and purity. The orchestra was 
large and well-balanced, and the chorus a very good 
one. Max as Conductor was “ the right man in the 


* We wonder if our correspondent ever read Max’s book of 
Confessions, alias : *‘ Crotchets and Quavers, or Revelations 
of an Opera Manager in America. By Max MaRErzex.” New 
York, 1855,—Ep. 
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right place,” and it speaks volumes of a manager 
that he is enough of a musician to direct his own or- 
chestra. We trust Maretzek will never yield his 
baton to any one. His presence in the conductor’s 
seat isan assurance that there will be no break, no 
failure. 

On Saturday, at the first matinee, “Tl Trovatore”’ 
was repeated, with the cast of the previous evening, 
except the substitution of Iproxito for Bellini whose 
hoarseness was so excessive as to render his appear- 
ance impossible. The weather was wretched, but 
the Academy was well filled and the performance a 
very creditable one. 

Last night Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
given “in an unmutilated form,” as Max announces 
it. Thenight was fine, the audience magnificent. 
Such a patronage is an earnest of the good will of 
the public that cannot be anght but gratifying to a 
manager. The cast of “Un Ballo” was as fol- 
lows: Amelia, Mme. Meporr; Oscar, Mlle. OrtA- 
LANI BRIGNOLI, the debutante of the evening and 
wife of the tenor Mazzolini; Ulrica, Mlle. Suizer ; 
Richard, Mazzouinr; Reinhart, Ippotrto (Bellini 
still unable to sing) ; and Cotvetti and Mutter, 
the conspirators. Medori, Mazzolini and Sulzer won 
a repetition of the honors of their first appearance, 
Mazzolini especially creating a perfect furore in the 
second act. His barcarole was encored and justly 
deserved it. Mlle. Ortalani Brignoli made but a fair 
She lacks that naiveté so essential to the réle. 


Maschera was 


Oscar. 
She possesses a fresh voice of no very great power, 
and, under the excitement consequent upon her debut, 
did not show it to the best advantage. The music of 
the role of Oscar requires more vivacity and spright- 
liness than Mlle. Brignoli throws into it. The mise 
en scene of the opera was very fine. Never has “ Un 
Ballo ” been placed on the stage here in so admi- 
rable amanner. In the grand duet scene in the last 
act two stage bands, one of brass and one of string 
instruments, participated, in addition to the orches- 
tra; and the ballet, so often a ridiculous farce at the 
Academy, was worthy of the name. Mile 
Ga uit and Mon. Ronzant were the principals. 

Tomorrow night “ Ernani” will be given, with 
the debut of Bracnt, the new basso. The present 
prospects are very good. A fine company under an 
able manager and possess the good-will of the 
publice—such is the phase now and such it bids fair 
to remain. 

Mile. Cartorra Partt is giving a series of fare- 
well concerts at Irving Hall under the direction of 
Harrison, the manager thereof. The last comes off 
this evening, when Castle, Thomas, Pattison and 
Gottschalk will participate. Gottschalk has composed 
a “ Polka Brilliant” styled “ Papillon’? for Miss 
Patti, which she will sing tonight. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert comes off Satur- 
day night. ‘‘ Look out for rainy weather ’’! 
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Academy of Music. 

This is ‘* positively ” (quotation marks become 
a word so often used in a Pickwickian sense) the 
last day of the Italian Opera, Manager Grau 
having reserved for his last card Roberto il Diavolo, 
which was, (or was to be ) performed last evening, 
and is again announced for the Matinée of this 
afternoon. But our record cannot of course 
come down so far. Miss KELLOGG’s indisposition 
(seated in the throat) proved more obstinate 
than her friends had anticipated, and she was 
obliged to return to New York to consult the 





family physician, so that her bright voice and 
winsome presence have been missed in the opera 
for two weeks and more ; a managerial announce- 
ment of her expected return a few days since 
was speedily recalled. This caused a change of 
programme on Thursday evening of last week, 
when for La Figlia del Reggimento was substitut- 
ed Lucrezia Borgia again; followed on Friday 
evening by the everlasting Trovatore, Mme. 
Wuitine-Lorrnt, always sure and able, and a 
truly artistic, finished singer, being amply suffi- 
cient for the leading soprano character in both 
pieces. Miss Morenst pleased as usual as 
Orsini and as Azucena. BrRIGNOLI was Gennaro, 
and MAccAFERRI was the Trovatore; as that 
opera is chiefly an affair of overstrained effects 
and startling sensations, it was quite natural that 
the most startling one of all, the great event of 
the evening, should be Maceaferri’s ut de poitrine 

(or high C in chest tone, which used so to delight 
the Parisians), which he twice rang out triumph- 

antly, they say, but without much benefit to his 

voice during the remainder of the piece. AMODIO 

was an acceptable Count di Luna; that part 

runs in the family. 

On Saturday afternoon La Sonnambula was 
played again. In the absence of Miss Kellogg, 
Mile. Corprer took the part of Amina, which 
she sang and dressed and acted charmingly. Sig. 
Brignoli was in excellent voice, and master of 
every nuance and expressive feature of the warm, 
melodious music—the cnly fault being the intro- 
duction of hacknied ornaments, in a few places, 
where none at all were needed; and Sig. Sustn1 
was as grandly sonorous as he cannot help being, 
and so sure and elegant withal (in his music) as 
well as so telling and solid, that the whole thing 
seems to revolve about him when he is present. 
The choruses, especially that of the ghost story : 
A fosco cielo, so full of beauty and of mystery, 
were finely sung. And of course, there is no 
need to praise the orchestra. This is one of the 
operas that outwears dozens of more pretentious 
later productions, by its wealth of natural, genu- 
ine melody, its sincerity and truth of expression ; 
it appeals to your sympathies by what it is, and 
Ytoes not expend most of its force in those con- 
trivances of mere effect, which are virtually so 
many flaming advertisements and huge posters 
stamped into the work itself, in so many modern 
instances. In short it is a musical creation, sim- 
ple as it is compared with many deeper, richer 
and more learned operas ; therefore it always 
charms. And therefore, too, it almost always 
goes well (when there are good artists.) The 
Matinée was eked out by the last scene of the 
Trovatore. It was also announced that Mlle. 
Cordier would dance and sing the “ Shadow 
Dance” in Dinorah for an entr’ acte ; but that 
was omitted sans explanation. 

Don Giovanni, on Monday night, was Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. This indeed 
was no sin of the manager’s, nor of Signor 
AmopI0o, who was manifestly so ill that the only 
wonder was how he could possibly appear at all, 
and who yet, rather than have the audience lose 
the glorious music of their favorite opera, appeal- 
ed to their indulgence and resolved to do his best. 
With scarcely the shadow of a voice, the most he 
could do was to walk through the part, looking 
anything but terrific or seductive, gesticulating 


feebly and indicating the outline of the music by. 


a few faint touches here and there. This neces- 
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sitated, of course, the entire omission of some 
pieces, such as Finch’ an del vino and the Sere- 
nade, and drove the listener to seek satisfaction 
in the orchestra in much of what was given.— 
The grand finale scene with the statue suffered 
most of all from this cause; the statue indeed 
had it all his own way, (and Sig. Bariii made 
a good one), the heaven and hell-defying genius 
of the Don offering no resistance, not able to 
ring out the notes: Parla, parla, ascoltanda qui 
sto, with any of that force that justifies the ap- 
parition. The scene in the churchyard, before 
the mounted statue, was weakened in the same 
way; but there Leporello could do more to save 
it. SusmNr was in many respects a capital Lep- 
orello; but it lies not in his vein, and his at- 
tempts at the grotesque and comic grew alto- 
gether too broad and unmeaning in the latter 
part. Sig. Brignowr did particularly well ac- 
cording to the commonly received notion of Don 
Ottavio, which does not give that gentleman 
credit for the least pluck or passion. We have seen 
more life infused into it, and did not feel that it 
came amiss. But our sweet-voiced undramati- 
cal tenor sang J/ miro tesoro very beautifully, 
and indeed sang all his music well. 

Tt was really remarkable how much the well- 
trained, telling voice, the fine delivery, true con- 
ception and earnest effort of Mme. Lorri 
overcame her personal disadvantages for the part 
of Donna Anna. 
a peculiar interest to her marked success in the 
nobly impassioned music of that noble character. 
The great recitative passage in which she points 
out her father’s murderer, followed by the thril- 
ling aria: Or sai, was alldone very effectively. 
Her great aria in the last act was omitted, and 
so was the great air of Elvira: Ai tradi, in the 
first act, and so were a great nrany other good 
things. 


Indeed that very triumph lent 


Mme. Straxoscu (Amalia Patti), as Elvira, 
was a pleasant and surprisingly fresh revival of 
old times. She looked the Spanish lady in the 
riding costume finely (and she looked herself so). 
And her voice appears to have recovered much of 
its roundness and freshness; the harsh edye it had 
acquired a few years since is materially mitiga- 
ted. 
One excellence she has in a rare degree, that of 
distinct and beautiful enunciation. 

Mile. Corpirr’s Zerlina is eminently coquet- 
tish and more peasant-like than Bosio’s, for 
instance, in which the peasant garb covered 
(according to Oulibicheff’s theory of the part) a 
fine, ideal nature. It was even more so than 
Patti’s; but it was exceedingly natural, sprightly, 
piquant, full of grace. Her Batti, batti and Ve- 
draicarino failed not to delight the audience and 
secure a repetition, evenif not up to the stand- 
ard of Bosio and Sontag. Her execution is easy ; 
her voice sometimes hard. M. Dusreutt, also 
French, was well mated with her, and made a sat- 
isfactory Masetto to one who has not seen Ron- 
coni in the part. 

Of the exquisite concerted pieces (the quartet, 
the trio of maskers, and the sextet), the trio was 
the best rendered, and indeed very satisfac- 
torily. The quartet lacked Don Giovanni, and 
the Sextet very seldom does go more than passa- 
bly well. The great ball room scene was, as 
usual on our stage, a farce,—at least compared 
with what it should be. But the orchestra— 
there indeed one could turn and lose himself de- 


Her style of singing is true and effective. 
7 ae 








liciously in the warm Mozart harmonies, and 
reassure himself that such 
heavenly inspiration. How many inperfections 
in performance one can bear, provided that the 
musi¢ in itself is edifying ! 


music is indeed a 


On Tuesday evening Halevy’s “ Jewess” was 
repeated, with the same cast as before, and toa 
Verdi’s “ Sicilian Vespers” was 
the piece for Wednesday. 


thin house. 


nae. 
Concert Review. 

When the Italian Opera spell is on us (happily re- 
moved now for a time), concert-giving hides its 
diminished head. All that we have to record 
last two Afternoon concerts of the 

OrcnestRAL Union.—The last Concert but one 
had for bait Herr Lerscn, for hook, Beethoven 
Symphony and Mozart overture ; this being the pro- 
gramme ; 


is the 


1... Qverture—** Dow Juan,”?. cas ccd 6-05 wsee Mozart. 
2. Transcription—for the Trombone : —‘* Die 
by SCE TO Teer Stigelli. 
Herr F. Letseh. 
8. Symphonv. No.1, [in C. op 21)......... Beethoven. 
4. Concert Waltz—‘' Wien. mein Sinn,......... Strauss, 


5. Coneerto—for the Trombone,.............. F. David. 
Finale Allegro. 
6. Soldiers’ Chorus, Prayer and Barcarole...Meyerbeer. 
From the Opera, ‘* Star ot the North.” 





Last Wednesday’s concert was a particularly good 
one, with this programme : 


ee a eee ree Herold 

2. Concert Waltz—*'Extravganten.”............ Strauss 

3. Symphony, No. 2. im D....... cross ccisiees oes Beethoven 

4. Scena from the Opera, ** Magic Fiute.”.......Mozart 
[First time in Boston]. 

ge 


German Song, transerlbed for orehestra..... ........ 
Grand Potpourri, from ** Faust and Marguerite.” 
Gounod 


The Symphony in D is one which our orchestra is 
almost sure to play well; and_ its lofty, meditative 


as 


almost sacred, introduction, out of which leaps the 
wild joy theme of the Allegro; the swift glorious 
career of that; the cheerfully solemn Larghetto, full 
of exquisite ideas, and with its fresh, rich instramen- 
tation ; the pastoral frolic Scherzo, with Pan and all 
his Satyrs in the Trio; the uncontainable, exnberant 
life of the Finale, all seemed better than ever, and 
held the audience (not so large, we are sorry to say, 
as it onght to have been) in close attention.—The 
scene from the Zanherfléte was from the very open- 
ing of the opera: Tamino fleeing from the serpent, 
the appearance of the Three Ladies, &e. It was a 
pleasant reminiscence of the delicious music, and 
you felt the spell of Mozart. The “transcription ” 
of a German song was less common-place in subject 
and more interesting altogether than most of these 
things are. The Gounod Potpourri has a charming bit 
of reedy pastoral near the beginning, and some strik- 
ing effects afterwards ; but also much that is senti- 
mental and common, and some loud effects which 
seem to follow after Wagner. 

These concerts, we are ylad to say, will still go 
on, we hope for many Wednesdays. 


MeENDELssonn’s “Exvtan,’ will be performed 


by the Hanper anp Haypw Socrety, in the 
Boston Music Hall, to-morrow evening. We were 
present at the last rehearsal, with orchestra, and found 
it full of excellent promise. The chorus will be very 
full and has been very carefully drilled. The Society 
have been uncommonly fortunate in their selection 
of solosingers. A// will be interesting, and not one 
of the beautiful and noble airs, quartets, &., is like- 
ly to suffer in the rendering. In the first place, for 
all the principal soprano solos, they have secured the 
eminent and truly artistic prima donna, Mme. Gurr. 
RABELLA, who will also sing in the sublime ascrip- 
tion: “ Holy, Holy,” and in the Angel Triv, with 
Miss Houston and Mrs. J.S. Cary :—truly a rare 
combination. Of these two ladies, the former needs 
no recommendation after what little even of her 
noble voice was heard in the recent “ Jubilee Con- 
cert ;”’ she will take the dramatic part of Jezebel, 
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the Queen, and will lead in the duet, quartets, &e., 
which are as important as the solos. Mrs. Cary 
has a rich and musical contralto, and sings with fine 
expression. Mr. Caste, from New York, will sing 
the tenor airs, and Mr. RupoLpHsEN is very com- 
petent to the difficult and interesting part of Elijah. 
Both these gentlemen made an excellent impression 
in the last performance of the ‘“ Messiah.” 

A Concert of War Songs” (collected by Profes- 
sor CuiLp) will be given at Chickering’s hall next 
week, with a mixture of other and greater music, 
and the aid of an orchestra. The fine choir of gen- 
tlemen, who sang at the inauguration at Cambridge, 
will repeat under Mr. Patnu’s direction, the chorus 
from Antigone. There is hope that Mr. Paine will 
keep these fine materials of a ‘ Mannerchor”’ to- 
gether, and in practice, until the whole of the Anti- 
gone music is learned, so that it may be publicly per- 
formed, with orchestra, and reading of the connect- 
ing portions of the old Greek drama in some good 
translation ;—a task worthy of musical sons of Har- 
vard. 


Mr. Zerrann’s next Philharmonic Goncert will 
probably take place next Saturday evening. 





Beavtirut Booxs.—From the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, F. Leypoldt, we have received ‘“ The Ice- 
Maiden, and other tales,” by Hans Curistian An- 
DERSEN, translated by Fanny Futver. It is an ex- 
quisite little volume, bound in green and gold, like 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury of Songs.’”” The prin- 
cipal tale is located in Switzerland; and the simple 
life and manners, the superstitions, and beautiful and 
grand aspects of nature about the Oberland Alps, 
the Gemmi pass, and the Rhone valley are wrought 
into a picturesque and touching story, with all that 
imaginative charm peculiar to this Danish prince 
of story tellers. (Loring, in Washington St. has it 
for sale). 

The same publisher has in press, and nearly ready, 
translations of two notable books sure to be interest- 
ing to all musical people. (Our readers already 
know them from our own translations). They are 
Lisat’s Life of Chopin, Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, 1 vol. 16 mo. Men- 
delssohn’s Letters from Italy and Switzerland, Trans- 


lated from the German by Lady Wallace. 1 vol. 16 
mo. 


Mr. Frrepricn WarcKker; son of the famous 
Organ-builder of Ludwigsburg, Germany, has arriv- 
ed in this city to superintend the putting up of the 
great Organ in the Music Hall, which is now looked 
for every day by the brig Presto from Rotterdam. 





MAreETzexK’s new Havana Opera Troupe, of 
which our New York correspondents speak so highly, 
will probably commence a season at the Boston Aca- 
demv about the middle of next month. 

When shall we have Anscuuerz, with “ Fidelio” 
and the “ Marriage of Figaro” and the “ Magic 
Flute ” and “La Dame Blanche,” and so many 
works which in themselves are more interesting than 
any singers ? 

Mesicat Cartes-peE-VisiTE.— Messrs. Marshall 
& Ordway, at their new rooms in the Studio Build- 
ing, have issued some capital photograph likenesses 
of Camilla Urso, and of little Teresa Carreno. 

Messrs Williams & Everett, whose store is always 
a rich and attractive gallery of Art, have interesting 
cartes-de-visite portraits of Robert Franz (our memory 
bears witness to the likeness) ; also of Schumann, 
Schubert, and a great many notable composers, 
whom a music-lover would like in his album. 


Mr. Jutrus E1cuBerG, encouraged by the success 
of the “ Doctor of Alcantara,” has been composing 
a new light opera for the Museum, in which Miss 
Richings is to have a principal part. The libretto 
has a Tyrolean subject, and the music will be of a 
pastoral character. 
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London. 

Orrratic Prospects.— The Musical World 
gathers up the following reports. But think of the 
aerial Alboni figuring as Puck in “Oberon” ! Shades 
of Shakspeare and Weber ! 

We are on the eve of events important to the mu- 
sical season. The Italian Operas are about to de- 
clare themselves. Even while we write, the prospec- 
tuses of both houses are in preparation. Mr. Maple- 
son, so long Parmesan, has at last returned from 
Parma, and, if we are to credit his professions, has 
made some valuable additions to his company. One 
name only, however, has transpired—that of Signor 
Rovere, who in his way is, or at any rate was, de- 
cidedly “the cheese.” Malle. (Miss) Kellogg from 
America, who figured in last year’s programme, but 
did not “ show,” will (it is to be hoped) make her 
debut this spring. Transatlantic rumor (which is not 
always to be trusted) is loud in praise of this young 
lady. Mr. Mapleson points with allowable satisfac- 
tion to Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Trebelli and Signor 
Giuglini; and when it is added that Mad. Alboni is 
also engaged for a series of performances, enough 
has been adduced to make suspicion dumb. Mad. 
Alboni is, we understand to appear on the opening 
night (April lith) as Cenerentola, in Cenerentola. 
Oberon, too, is promised, with Malle. Titiens and 
Madame Alboni; and propositions have been made, 
we are informed, to Mr. Sims Reeves for the strenu- 
ous part of Sir Huon. 

Mr. Gye, on the other hand, is said to be in treaty 
with Mdlle. Lucca, for the Royal Italian Opera. 
Madlle. Lucca, we already know through our lively 
correspondent “Vale,” is the musical goddess of the 
Berlin people. Mr. Gye has secured the services of 
Sig. Brignoli, who, a European nobody, has sprang 
into an American celebrity. Sig. Brignoli has been 
singing in the new world to such good purpose, that 
he is at the present time the Mario of the Yankees— 
in other words, he is the spoiled child of their Opera. 
Nothing else now has come to light. Even if the 
Berlin luminary should be ever so snecessful, there 
is lirtle donbt but that Adelina Patti will again be 
the “bright particular star” of the Royal Italian 
Opera. The always advancing reputatiou and al- 
ways ripening talent of this youthful artist will ren- 
der it expedient to widen her repertory. To suggest 
at least two characters she has hitherto not essayed, 
Ninetta (La Gazza Ladra) and Desdemona (Otello) 
would suit her to perfection. 

Crrystat Pavack Concerts.—The programme 
of last Saturday was one of the most attractive ever 
presented by Mr. Manns. A selection of orchestral 
music without the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beet 
hoven, Spohr and Mendelssohn would perhaps sur- 
prise London amateurs, That the highest interest, 
nevertheless, may be given to a performance without 
the aid of one of these illustrious masters was indis- 
putably proved : 

Selection from the Opera of “Medea”. ......... Cherubini 

“Overture, Scherzo and one. (op. 62)... R. Schumann 

Grand Scena (* Andromeda” ....Mozart 

Violin Solo, Fantasie-Caprice * A (op. 11). Lv jeuxtemps 

Song Co eee sedeweee Dewees Sebeseese bees ees 

Overture te ‘Strato tice) ee ere Mehul 

Conductor—Mr. Manns. 

The selection from Medea comprised the Overture, 
the Storm Symphony and grand air for prima donna. 
The Overture—made as familiar to the concert-going 
public, by Dr. Wylde, as almost Anacreon and Les 
Deux .Journées—is as masterly as either; the Storm 
Symphony and Aria, no doubt, were heard for the 
first time by the majority of those who attended.— 
Such splendid specimens of the master induce one to 
inquire why his greatest opera is neglected. The 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale of Robert Schumann 
(played to perfection) had already been introdaced at 
the Philharmonic Concerts. They do not greatly 
improve with increasing familiarity. 

Herr Carl Deichmann—his first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace—played the violin solo well, extreme- 
ly well, and was most favorably received. Mame. 
Rudersdorff’s singing of Mozart’s magnificent Scena 
was the theme of universal praise. So great, indeed, 
was the effect it produced that she has been engaged 
expressly to give the same scena at the next concert 
of the Musical Society of London.—Musical World. 

Grand OrGan aT Mancuester.—On Sanday 
last. the grand organ at St. Peter’s Church, by 
Messrs. Kirkland and Jardine, which has been farn- 
ished with a fourth manual for the solo stop, recent- 
ly added to complete the original specification, was 
re opened by Mr. Best, of St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool. It was expected that the whole of the stops 
would be completed, but owing to some hindrances, 











it was found impossible to finish the solo tromba and | 


the voix humaine. 


Swett Orcan, 14 Stops.— 


Great ORGAN, 17 Stops.— 
Compass CC to G in Altis. 


CC toG in Altissimo. 56 





Notes. simo 4&6 Notes. 

af SS eae 16 ft. 
1 Doubie open diapason.16 ft. = Open diapason........ 8 
2 Grand open diapason...8 “‘ 39 Hohl-flute.. wee 
8 Open diapason......... 8 ** 40 Stopped diapason. . ..8 
hee ee Oe ee ee... 
5 Flite 4 pavillon........ 8 “© 42 Gedackt-fléte..........4 
6 Stop diapason.......... Pet, , ee (22-8 
TQM, civic. sécsnwdll § 1-2 44 Fifteenth ............ 2 
8 Grand principal. ...4% 45 Clear mixture........ 5 rks 
9 Principal. ....... ...4 °° 46 Contra-fagotto........ 16 ft 
10 Clear flute............ 4 47 Cornopean............ 8 
11 Twelfth. ..............828 48 Hautboy 1 Re 8 
12 Fifteenth........... 2 49 Cor Anzinis........... 8 
13 Full mixture......... . rks 50 OUNIGE. .. cuss G00 4 


14 Sharp :nixture........ 


15 Double trumpet. .... i ft. Pepar Orcay. 11 Stops.— 
16 Trompette harmonique 8 Compass CCC to Tenor F. 
BT CURTIOR, 0. 6.052 6000000 4 30 Notes. 
_— 51 BRP. 002 <coeece 82 ft. 
Chork OrGan, 14 Stops.— f2 Open diapason....... 16 
Compass CC to G in Altis- 53 i, a es: 
simo. 56 Notes. 54 Stopped diapason resem 16 
55 Grosse | ees 102-3 
18 Bourdon............. 16 ft. 66 Principal............. 8 
19 Spitzfidte............ g& 57 Violoncello...... ......8 
20 Dalciana............ 8 _) es 5 1-8 
21 Viola diGamba........8 659 Fifteenth............. 4 
22 Gotackt.... 2.00000 8 60 Posaune.............16 
23 Voix celeste......... 8 CS Demmget....26. A <0 50 8 
24 Gemshorn............. 4 we 
25 F'auto traverso (har- Accessory Stops. 
ee eee 62 Coupler Solo to Great. 
26 Rohr fliite............5 4 63 * Swell to Great, Unison 
27 Fifteenth. 0.004.018 CB & va Octave. 
28 Mixbare. 66... 6.08. 0% “4 rks 65“ * “  Sab-oct. 
29 Euphone and bassoon : ft.66 * Choir to Great, 
BO Trampet. ......cte0 ee 67 * Solo to Pedals. 
81 Voix humaine......... 8 68 ‘* Swell to Pedals. 


69 * Great to Pedals. 
70 Choir to Pedals. 
71 Pedal Organ attachment. 
82 Open Diapason (harmonic) 72 Clochette. 

8 ft 


Soto Oraan, 5 Stops. 


j Tremulant to Swell. 


33 Concert flute (har.)....4 
34 Flageolet (harmonic). . .2 Cholr 
are 8 ns Combination Pedals to 
86 Corno di basetto and Great. 
clarinet. ‘ ee Two a * Pedals. 
Two * * Swell. 


From a list of the thirty-six largest organs in exist- 
ence it appears that only five organs in the United 
Kingdom, and only twenty-six organs inthe world, 
exceed St. Peter's in number of sounding stops, and 
that asa church organ it ranks in England third, be- 
ing exceeded only by the instruments in York Min- 
ster and Doncaster Parish Charch, neither of these 
organs, however, having so complete a choir or solo 
organ. Daring the six years which have elapsed 
since the first opening of the organ at St. Peter’s, 
nearly all the principal organists in the kingdom, 
and many of the leading organ builders, have tested 
the instrument, and passed upon it the highest com- 
mendations ; hat the recent additions and improve- 
ments have much enhanced the general effect of the 
organ, greatly increased its resources, and imparted 
still more variety to the previous remarkable abund- 
ance of material for tone-coloring. The new solo 
stops are exceedingly fine, the harmonic flates afford 
a striking contrast to anything else in the organ, 
and the§corno di bassetto and clarinet is by far the 
most telling stop of its class we recollect to have 
heard. 

In order to display the powers of the instrument 
more fully than was possible under the restrictions 
imposed by a charch service, Mr. Best kindly volun- 
teered a performance on Monday morning, when, al- 
though no public announcement had been m: ide, the 
charch was filled with an andience among whom we 
noticed most of our local organists and musical ama- 
in addition to many gentlemen who had come 


teurs, 

from long distances. Mr. Best gave the following 

selection :— 
Prelude and Fugue in D..........seeceeeeess J. 8. Bach 
ERED. ccnp riteaennanmeeews aaeaee Lefebure Wely 
errr eer Best 
oo Ba ree ee eer ee ee Best 
Fanfare, © Jantabile and Finale. ska .Lemmens 

acral Mendelssohn 


Grand Organ Sonata, No. 4 


— Manchester Courier. 





“Te Deum Lacpames.”—A new method of 
chanting the “Te Deum” has been prepared and 
published in London: “ The Te Deum, &c., consists 
of three parts: Ist, an act of praise; 2d, an act of 
faith ; 3d, an act of prayer To adapt a chant tune, 
which by repetition is to be the medium of e xpressing 
these three different sentiments with proper effect, is 
extremely difficult. It is, therefore, recommended 
to change the tune, and even the key, to obtain the 
effect required for the 2d and 3d divisions. Three 
different tunes are here used, and varied, as to unison 
or harmony, as indicated: the Ist, for praise, jubilant 
in the key of E; the 2d in A, for faith, a litue slow-- 
er and softer ; and the 3d, for prayer, in C sharp 
minor, much slower and softer. The changes of 
kev, being within certain harmonic relations, does 








The following is alist of the stops as given in Mr. | not create any difficulty or prevent the congregation 
| from joining with heart and voice.” 


Joule’s description of the organ :— 


Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATBHST MU BIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ballad. Wm. Martin. 25 


One of the ‘‘ songs for the people,” meaning, in 
this instance, the little people, by the author of 
** Rock me to sleep, Mother! ” a charming thing for 
a sing at home, or a children’s concert, and good for 
the young pupil’s first song on the piano. 


Bonny Ladye Moon. Ballad. Geo. Linley. 25 


Very melodious, both in words and music. Easy, 
with a chorus. 


Come Home, Papa! 


The Cumberland. Song, with chorus ad libitum. 
Words by Longfellow. Music by F. Boott. 25 


An uncommonly grand song, and the music well 
worthy to stand beside the great poet’s graphic 
description of the loss of the ‘‘Cumberland sloop of 
war.”’ A song that will haunt your memory a long 
time after you have heard or sung it. 


(Hymne du Matin). Chorus 
(Les Harmoniennes). Concone. 35 


Morning Hymn. 

and Duettino. 

For three female voices, or willdo, perhaps for two 

female voices and tenor. Very sweet and pretty, and 
not difficult. 


Instrumental Music. 


The Peri Waltzes. Ch. D’ Albert. 40 


A collection of pretty waltzes, by the well known 
composer, and easy. 


Promotionen Waltzes. J. Strauss. 60 


A brilliant set of waltzes by the well known sover- 
eign of dance music. 


Les Martyrs, de Donizetti. F. Beyer. 30 


A collection of the favorite airs of the above named 
opera, and belongs to Beyer’s Repertoire. Excellent 
for learners, and for those who have heard the opera, 
and wish mementos of the striking portions of it. Of 
medium difficulty. 


C. Mac ’Evoy. 60 


A lively overture, with an introduction and finale, 
and between them, a number of favorite Irish irs. 


Karl Merz. 40 


Will be wel to our organists, who have none 
too many written voluntaries to select from. 


Overture to the Hibernicon. 


Six Organ Pieces. 





Books. 


Two Hunprep anv Firty Easy VOLUNTA- 


RIES AND INTERLUDES. By Zundel. $1.50 

After a person has studied sufficiently long to be 
able to play church music accurately upon the organ, 
still considerable time elapses before one has sufficient 
confidence toextemporise voluntaries in public; and 
some never acquire this confidence. To such ones, 
and to all amateur organists, these voluntaries are 
very valuable. 





Music By Mari.—Musie is sent by mail. the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 



































